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Discovered in Paris 

and our own so much more extended and varied: a kinship 
which may be obscured more or less in ordinary "piping 
times of peace," but flames into a torch of power in times 
of crisis. H . M. 

REVIEWS 

STARVED ROCK 

Starved Rock, by Edgar Lee Masters. Macmillan Co. 

Perhaps the most unfortunate thing that can happen to 
a poet is to have his first book a great popular success, for he 
can neither write the same book again, nor contrive to please 
his public by any departure from it. Spoon River Anthology 
has been just such a stumbling block to its author, for while 
it served as a stepping-stone to fame, it has to a certain ex- 
tent interfered with the success of his later poetry. Spoon 
River is a sort of note-book into which Mr. Masters con- 
densed his observations of people — a case filled with human 
specimens. It was read by the general public as an intimate 
chronicle of human lives and passions, with all the realism 
of whispered gossip. They were deaf to the poetry and 
philosophy in it. 

Now, as an impassioned scientist, Mr. Masters synthesizes 
his material, draws deductions, infers laws, traces the course 
of human destiny in the abstract. His poems are longer; 
many of them are overweighted with philosophy. Spoon 
River is a series of direct, compact pictures of people. In 
his later books Mr. Masters resigns this condensation, which 
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is essentially poetic, in favor of an explicitness, a wealth of 
detail, comment and analysis essentially philosophical. He 
leaves us less and less to the intuitions of our emotional reac- 
tions, preferring not to trust his readers to do any of the 
work. 

Starved Rock is composed of unrelated poems which cohere 
because of the purpose underlying nearly all of them — the 
Will to Know. It is not because of their beauty that they 
will live, though some of the poems in the book are very 
beautiful, but because of the fierce intensity of this purpose; 
and since Edgar Lee Masters, passionate realist that he is, 
can find no unequivocal answer in the material world to 
the questions which perplex his spirit, there is tragedy in the 
tone of the book. 

The title poem, Starved Rock, tells of this generation let- 
ting down its bucket for the water of life : 

And thirsting, spurred. by hope, 

Kneel upon aching knees, 

And with our eager hands draw up the bucketless rope. 

This is not the hopeful song of those poets who go "Pol- 
lyannering" through life — and even Mr. Masters allows 
himself a greater optimism in certain otber poems. In 
Winged Victory, for instance, he foresees the eventual free- 
ing of the human spirit by a generation able to mingle the 
Oriental, Egyptian, Greek and Christian philosophies, and 
thus add 

the final glory of wings to the soul of man 
In an order of life, human but divine, 
Fashioned in carefulest thought, powerful and of delicate design. 
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He profoundly distrusts the Hebrew system of religion 
as the spiritual standard for this country, and his bitter pro- 
test against the narrow bigotry of "Sabbatarians" is heard 
again and again. His ideal theology would embrace the 
best of the great religions of the world, ancient and modern. 
In a very beautiful Easter poem, called The World's Desire, 
he tells of the yearning of humanity for some hope of im- 
mortality, symbolized in temple rites from the time of the 
Pharaohs, and found in every religion, to be consummated 
at the coming of Christ : 

For at Bethlehem the groaning world's desire 

For spring, that burned from Egypt up to Tyre 

And from Tyre to Athens, beheld an epiphany of fire: 

The flesh fade flower-like while the soul kept breath 

Beyond the body's death, 

Even as nature which revives; 

In consummation of the faith 

That Tammuz, the soul, survives 

And is not sacrificed. 

Yet it seems that this poet accepts Christ and his doc- 
trine as an anodyne for a suffering world, not as his own 
creed. In Epitaph for Us he seems to speak more authen- 
tically : 

But what was love, and what was lust, 
Memory, passion, pain and trust, 
Returned to clay and blown in dust, 
Is nature without memory — 



As passionless as stars, bestow 
Your glances on the world below 
As a man looks at hand or knee. 
What is the turf of you, what the tree? 
Earth is a phantom — let it be. 
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The same idea — that we merge with earth and lose our 
personal consciousness — -is expressed again in / shall Go 
Down into This Land. 

To turn from the theological aspect of the book to anr 
other side of its philosophy, one finds Tyrannosaurus : or 
Burning Letters one of the most brilliant poems of the col? 
lection. Typically Mastersesque in style, it seeks with a 
half-bitter, half-whimsical resignation to find a reason for 
the rapture and pain and final futility of human love, end- 
ing with the tentative suggestion that love may be the 
chlorophyll which makes our human souls "eatable, sweet 
and crisp" for the unseen gods, and therefore of some use 
in the scheme of things. It is always characteristic of this 
poet to seek some interpretation of present emotion, present 
suffering, through its relation to the universe at large. Bon- 
nybell the Butterfly belongs in the same category. 

Beside this cosmic philosophy there are a number of 
analytical poems in a style which Mr. Masters' last two 
books, The Great Valley and Toward the Gulf, have al- 
ready made familiar to us. Best of them for its biting 
satire is The Christian Statesman, betraying the author's 
violent political partisanship, and his above-mentioned revolt 
against the bigotry which seeks to curb personal liberty (see 
also O You Sabbatarians and Pallas Athene) ; for sympa- 
thetic insight, his beautiful portrait of Roosevelt At Saga- 
more Hill. To this group belong also the interpretations 
of Poe and Byron in Washington Hospital and Lord Byron 
to Dr. Polidori. In the former poem Poe says: 
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Later: 



And there art souls born lonely — I am one; 
And gifted with the glance of looking through 
The shams and opera-bouffe— and I am one. 
I used to walk to High Bridge, sit and muse 
Upon this monstrous world, and why it is; 
And why the souls that love the beautiful 
And love it only, and are doomed to speak 
Its wonder and its terror, are alone. . . . 



And what is life beside, 
Whether with drink or whether with abstinence, 
Except to sing your song and die? 

There are a dozen lyrics in the book which seem almost 
out of place among so many narrative and philosophical 
poems. Though they are a by-product of Mr. Masters' 
spirit, as sheer poetry they outrank most of his work; and 
it is upon the beauty of such lyrics that one bases the as- 
sertion that he is essentially a poet, not primarily a phi- 
losopher writing in verse. It is difficult to choose among 
these lyrics: By the Waters of Babylon, To Robert Nich- 
ols, Epitaph for Us, Sounds out of Sorrow, Neither Faith 
nor Beauty can Remain, are all beautiful, but it is impos- 
sible to quote them all. Perhaps the first and last stanzas 
of The House on the Hill best represent this group : 

Eagle, your broken wings are tangled 

Among the mountain ferns 

On a ledge of rock on high. 

Below, a yawning chasm turns 

To blackness, but the evening planet burns 

Above the gulf in a gold and purple sky. 



The world's wanderer finds you 

As he climbs the mountains 

In the unending quest 

Can you spread wings across the darkening chasm 
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To the craggy nest 

Where the foreboding mate lies still ? 

Croak for the evening star, 

And beat your shattered wings against your breast! 

Across the gulf the wanderer sees afar 

A light in the house on the hill ! 

Starved Rock is a sombre book. It expresses the suffer- 
ings, the fearless revolt, of a great soul, not only against 
the limitations which human beings try to impose upon each 
other, but also against those greater limitations which have 
been placed between our spirits and a clear understanding 
of the universe, God. It is the expression of a profoundly 
religious soul, a keenly analytical mind, in an eager, pas- 
sionate human being. Mr. Masters is not willing to take 
anything on faith, and yet there is a proud high-hearted 
optimism, an optimism stripped bare of tinsel and furbelows, 
expressed in The Folding Mirror. The wings of the mir- 
ror are conceived as time and space, between which the 
soul of man cowers in terror. To comfort himself, man has 
created a spiritual and a temporal reality. The poem ends: 

God in the blackness, whirlwind, lightning; 
God in the blinding fire of the sun: 
Befofe these empty mirrors brightening, 
See what we do, what we have done ! 
Out of an astral substance molding 
Music and laws for our hearts' control, 
Yes, and a hope that the mirrors' folding 
Lets slip through a growing soul. 



Yours and ours the consolations 
In loneliness and terror wrought 
Out of our spirits' desolations, 
Out of our spirits' love and thought! 

M. A. Seiffert 
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